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Readers’ Club Selection: 
A Voice from the Attic 


A CLARION CALL 
TO THE CLERISY 


by Arnold Edinborough 


Imagine a man endowed with native wit, a huge sense of humor, a 
keen nose for the bawdy and an exquisite appreciation of style and you 
have Robertson Davies, newspaper editor, playwright, critic, essayist and 
novelist. I have known him for years, and I cannot recall a dull moment 
in his company. And anyone who reads A Voice from the Attic will soon 
see why. 


First, he has a curious mind which refuses to stay just on the surface 
of things. (It is typical that his newspaper, The Peterborough Examiner, 
has as its motto, “Humani nihil a me alienum puto”). Second, he has a 
capacity for reading which is a standing reproach to all those much less 
busy people who claim they “never have time to read anymore”. Third, 
he has for years now diligently hunted both in booksellers’ shops and in 
their catalogues for the unusual as well as the merely old and rare. 


A Voice from the Attic is an account of this diverse reading career 
in some ordinary and some very extraordinary fields, all written in a pun- 
gent yet thoughtful prose. 


The book starts with a clarion call to the clerisy to maintain their 
standards. And who are the clerisy? “The clerisy are those who read for 
pleasure, but not for idleness; who read for pastime, but not to kill time; 
who love books, but do not live by books. It is, in fine, “those who read 
for pleasure with some pretension to taste”. 


My guess is that such people (and they are, ipso facto, members of 
the Readers’ Club) will find this book a treasure chest. It will send them 
to the libraries to seek out the novels of Surtees, and the wonderfully 
graphic accounts of Victorian London by Henry Mayhew. It will doubt- 
less persuade them to buy a small collection or two of Victorian plays (the 
necessary information as to edition and price is included in the appendix). 
It will make them read Dickens and Thackeray with a new eye and listen 
to next year’s Stratford Festival with a new ear. They will chuckle at the 
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way in which Davies puts the finger on the present trade in books about 
spiritual self-help and will relish his deft inquiry into “pornographic 
tedium”. They will join the “Hue and Cry after a Good Laugh” with a 
couple of mild halloos of their own and, quite naturally, will take their 
own pick when, under Davies’ guidance, they go “Spelunking on 
Parnassus”. 


But above and beyond all the books mentioned by Davies, it is still 
Davies himself who is the central character and theme of this book. His 
insight, his fresh debunking of old shop-worn bibliographic ideas, his 
crackling asides on the pompous and stuffy are what make A Voice from 
the Attic so enjoyable. And since he is so much better in his own words than 
mine, I append a selection. Read them, and resist A Voice from the Attic 
if you can! 


Davies On Sex in the Modern Novel 


It would be possible for a shy young man or woman to read twenty 
modern books of sex instruction without finding out any more 
than the mechanics of procreation. But twenty novels would suffice 
to turn a virgin of either sex into an accomplished theoretical 
amorist. Indeed, we may wonder whether the realities of sex 
would not seem tame to such a reader. Every feeder cannot be a 
gourmet; sexual experience will not provide the ‘riot of sensation 


for everyone which the novels so elaborately describe. As the 
Welsh proverb says, we must sing with what voices God gave us. 


Davies On Theatre and Drama 


I was astonished to find that there were educated, admirable 
people who did not really like the theater; they liked an intellectual 
distillation from the theatre called the drama. I believe that I 
was born with a passion for the theater, but in my time I have 
been a dissembler; in order to get the coveted degrees or (real 
baseness, this) to gain favor with people whom I temporarily be- 
lieved knew better about such things than myself, I have pretended 
to love the drama only. But now that time has sowed a grizzle on 
my case, and I have a black gown, and a red gown, and a rainbow 
variety of hoods, I need pretend no longer. 


Davies On Intellectuals 


Why are so many people ashamed of having intelligence and using 
it? There is nothing democratic about such an attitude. To pretend 
to be less intelligent than one is deceives nobody and begets dis- 
like, for intelligence cannot be hidden; like a cough, it will out, 
stifle it how you may. No man has ever won commendation for 
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standing at less than his full height, either physically, morally, or 
intellectually. If you are an intellectual, your best course is to 
relax and enjoy it. 


Davies On Self-help Books 


The emphasis is always on “success” in its meaning of prosperity 
and good fortune, and the lesson of all these books is that success 
can be compelled. Follow the directions and it must come. There 
would be nothing very harmful about this if success were not so 
often equated with virtue, and if success were not so nakedly touted 
as the best gift of God. But that is the message of a majority of 
these books: success is from God, and God can be cajoled or com- 
pelled to give it to you. One need not be of a profoundly religious 
nature to find this shocking. 


Davies On Personal Libraries 


There was a time when I fancied myself capable of studying a 
man’s books as I might study his portrait, but I have dismissed 
such prideful nonsense long since. There is no art to find the 
mind’s construction in the books, as Shakespeare would doubtless 
have written if he had thought of it. 


Davies On Reviewers 


Lambasting critics is easy but profitless entertainment. They exist 
in great numbers because books drop from the presses in great 
numbers, and some portion of this monstrous birth must be weigh- 
ed and valued. Reading reviews is an accepted way of keeping up 
with what is happening in the world of books. Reviewers gain 
reputation less by the justness of their criticism than by their own 
ability to write well and entertainingly, and though this may some- 
times cause hardship to authors, it is inevitable. Reviewers them- 
selves live and work under special strain. If they praise much they 
appear to be simple fellows, too readily pleased, for it is a wide- 
spread belief that a truly critical mind exists in a constant state of 
high-tone irascibility. But blame always looks well. 


A VOICE FROM THE ATTIC is published by McClelland & Stewart Limited. It contains 


360 pages, plus a full index. Typography, binding and jacket designs by Rudolph 
Ruzicka, A Voice From the Attic is published at $5.00. Readers’ Club members’ price 
is $3.95. 
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| An Alternate Selection: | My Other Islands 


THE HALCYON DAYS 


by Peter Martin 


There is something very special about islands. Islanders know this 
and so do many wistful mainlanders. The right kind of island — not too 
close, not too distant — can offer all the advantages of continental living 
plus an extra something. 

The southwestern shore of Nova Scotia is dotted with the right kind 
of island. Here live people descended from Acadians, New Englanders, 
Loyalists and a scattering of ship-jumping sailors. 


Land-bound Canadians would know little of life on these islands if it 
weren’t for one highly unusual woman. Evelyn M. Richardson is a light- 
house keeper’s wife who is also a writer of large talent and broad appeal. 
Her first book, We Keep A Light, won a Governor General’s Award in 
1945 and has been read in America, British and Braille editions as well as 
Canadian. Her next two books, both novels, were solidly based on her 
intimate, almost instinctive, knowledge of life as it was lived on Canada’s 
eastern seaboard during the great days of Canadian sail in the nineteenth 
century. 

This month, the Readers’ Club is proud to present Mrs. Richardson’s 
newest book, My Other Islands, an enchanting volume of reminiscences 
from a joyous childhood lived on the islands off Nova Scotia’s shore. 


My Other Islands is not a book to be easily classified, for the author’s 
talents are various and her senses are attuned to many sights and sounds. 
In one sense, this is a collection of nostalgic vignettes of a little girl’s ex- 
periences in a large and happy family. But weaving in and out of the 
autobiographical narrative are other strands, any one of which might have 
become a book in its own right. Mrs. Richardson gives us half a dozen 
rich character studies. She brings home, sometimes with startling im- 
mediacy, the feeling of sea and islands, of sun and fog, of bright pastures 
and dark storms. She adds, tantilizingly, a leaven of old stories of piracy 
and wrecks, of Indian raids and warfare, of fortunes lost and fortunes made 
on the sea. But above and beyond all these, she suffuses her book with 
love — of people, of the islands and the sea, of ideas, of life itself. 

The “other islands” of the title are Emerald Isle where her grand- 
father reigned and Cape Island where her father was principal of the school 
at Clark’s Harbour. In the halcyon days of childhood, home and school 
were at Clark’s Harbour, but Christmas and the summer holidays were 
passed on Emerald Isle. 














These islands are off the southwestern coast of Nova Scotia. Inland 
Canadians are likely to think of them as isolated but in truth they were 
and still are situated at a crossroads. To the west lies Maine and New 
England, to the North Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, to the east the 
North Atlantic and Europe and to the south the American seaboard and, 
ultimately, the islands of the Carribean. 

Life at Clark’s Harbour on Cape Island was very much like life in 
any other small Canadian town at the turn of the century. Children rolled 
hoops and skipped rope. The country doctor kept up with progress by 
trading his horse and buggy for a Model T. The repertory theatre appeared 
once a year and the vaudeville troupes came and went. But here there was 
a difference, created by the nearness of the sea. Almost every house in 
Clark’s Harbour contained furniture taken by “wracking crews” who had 
regularly, for a hundred years or more, pillaged the ships wrecked on the 
reefs and bars of this coastline. And almost every family could count, if 
not a death at sea, then at least a harrowing escape from death; there 
were several such in the author’s immediate family. 


Clark’s Harbour was also notable for the author because her father 
was so much a part of it. This gentle man had lost a hand in an accident 
as a youth and was thereby destined to become a teacher. He appears in 
these pages as being well in advance of his age in educational practice and 
as a husband and father of more than usual kindliness and wisdom. 


It was Grampa, however, who dominated the days on Emerald Isle. 
Ephraim Larkin was a Nova Scotian who sailed as skipper of an American 
ship until, at forty-six, he decided to leave the sea before it killed him. He 
took over Emerald Isle, restored its buildings, and established a canning 
and packing business serving the local fishermen. Grampa was an iras- 
cible, moustached character, given to giant rages and harmless oaths 
(“Thunder and lightning — if I must say the words”). 


Mrs. Richardson’s style is easy and unhurried—she doesn’t need to 
strive for dramatic effect, because drama is there without effort in the 
stories she tells. There is occasionally a certain fastidiousness in her which 
pulls her up short, but this is a small complaint about a book which cap- 
tures so effectively the experience of a young girl and of a people. 

Canadians tend to think of themselves as a continental people and 
their imaginations turn to the west and the north in their search for under- 
standing of themselves. Evelyn Richardson does a great deal to redirect 
our attention to our eastern shores. 


MY OTHER ISLANDS is published by The Ryerson Press. It has 213 pages and includes 


a frontispiece map and illustrations by Winifred Fox. My Other Islands is pub- 
lished at $4.50. Readers’ Club members’ price is $3.50. 








THE HABITS OF THE NATIVES 


A summary of the findings of the Toronto Public 
Libraries’ survey of the educational adjustment and 
leisure time activities of adult residents in the West 
and Central areas of the City of Toronto. 


A great many people in the world of books spend a great deal of time 
talking about the reading habits of the public at large. Yet, overall, very 
little is actually known about reading habits. Harry Campbell, Chief 
Librarian of the Toronto Public Libraries system, has been concerned for 
several years with the problem of up-dating his libraries to serve the 
present and future needs of the fast-changing community. It didn’t take 
him long to discover how few facts there were available to help him plan 
changes in his services. He knew, of course, a great deal about the tastes 
and inclinations of the people who were already using his libraries. But 
neither he nor anyone else knew much about the people who didn’t hold 
library cards. And, in particular, virtually nothing was known about the 
reading habits and the library needs of the hundreds of thousands of New 
Canadians who have settled in Toronto in the past fifteen years. 


Thus, in 1959, the Toronto Public Library Board decided to conduct 
a thorough scientific survey of the educational interests and leisure time 
preferences of adult residents of Toronto. Dr. Andrew Kapos was en- 
gaged to conduct the survey. 

The result, now published, is an attractive and fascinating report 
called Toronto Speaks. It is impossible here to do more than sample Andy 
Kapos’ findings, but even a sampling will demonstrate how interesting 
this material is to all book-lovers and how useful it will prove to be, not 
only in Toronto, but also in other Canadian communities, as a guide to 
the policy of public libraries in response to changing Canadian needs. 

In the so-called “native” Canadian population, it turns out that 
people read more than many critics would believe. For example, 95% 
of those Canadians surveyed said that their leisure time activities included 
reading while only 88% listed TV among their regular leisure time 
activities. 99% of the native Canadians said they read a daily newspaper, 
98% said they read general interest magazines and half of the group 
surveyed said they read specialized magazines. Where books were con- 
cerned, the percentages dropped considerably but still add up to a lot 
of reading; 41% said they read paperbacks and 57% read books in hard 
covers. English-speaking immigrants equalled or exceeded these percent- 
ages in most cases; they read fewer general magazines, it is true, but fully 
66% of them read hard cover books and 51% read paperbacks. Among 
non-English speaking immigrants, all of the percentages were lower for 
the reading of English-language material, but this was compensated for 
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by the fact that 64% of them read foreign-language newspapers and 46% 
read books in their native language. 


According to the report, interesting differences turned up among the 
reading habits of different ethnic groups. Italians, for example, are less 
interested in books than are native Canadians, while Ukrainians and 
Germans are more interested. 

A closer examination of reported reading habits of native Canadians 
reveals some expected and some unexpected trends. To be expected is 
the fact that the more formal education a person has the more likely he 
is to be an avid reader. Nearly half of those whose education ended in 
elementary school never read books, while only 4% of those who went to 
university said they never read books and even a full 80% of people who 
went to high school are book readers. 


There also appears — though we hesitate to report it—to be a 
difference in reading habits between men and women. The difference is 
slight, a matter of a few percentage points, but it does show that men 
tend to be better book readers than women. 


And a surprising (at first glance anyway) difference turns up based 
on age groups. Among native Canadians, substantially more young adults 
read books than do the middle-aged; and people over age 55 read even 
fewer books than do the middle-aged. 


There was, quite naturally, a close correlation between reading 
habits and the number of books a family owned. A full 43% of those 
native Canadians who said they never read books had no books in their 
homes, while 42% of those who read regularly had home libraries con- 
taining 150 volumes or more. 


The survey posed one particularly interesting question to its respon- 
dents: what would be their attitude if suddenly every book in existence 
was burned (while radio and TV continued as usual). Fully 46% of the 
native Canadians thought that this would make little or no difference, 
25% thought there would be practical disadvantages to losing all books 
and only 30% thought that it would be a vital deprivation. Among English- 
speaking and other immigrants, noticeably more people thought the loss 
of books would be a vital deprivation. 


The survey also enquired into the types of books people preferred. 
Native Canadian readers gave the highest vote to light non-fiction (69%), 
followed by serious non-fiction (63%), mysteries (59%) and general 
fiction (56%). Books on religion and ethics were viewed favourably by 
51%. 


All of these figures — as Andy Kapos points out in his report — 
reflect the respondents’ own statements about their reading habits and 
preferences. They are more likely, as a result, to represent what people 
think they should be reading or what they would like other people to 
believe they are reading than what they are actually reading. This is a 
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common shortcoming in this kind of survey but it does not mean that the 
information obtained is useless or uninteresting. 


One correlation turns up, however, which relates to people’s attitudes 
towards reading and towards life. This one, I think, is particularly fas- 
cinating. Participants in the survey were questioned about their general 
outlook on life. Among both native Canadians and immigrants, it turned 
out that the more books people read the more hopeful, confident and 
cheerful they were. Forty-four per cent of native Canadians who regularly 
read books were consistently confident about life while only 32% of the 
non-readers shared their confidence. Twenty-six per cent of the non- 
readers were “ambivalent to depressed” in their attitudes, but only 12% 
of the regular readers shared their uneasiness. 


This is, I think, a cheerful note on which to end this report. It is 
good to learn that members of the Readers’ Club (by implication) have *e ; 
sunny dispositions and good hope for the future. 
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VIEWS 


1960 may yet turn out to have been Callaghan year. Morley Callag- 
han, after long years of comparative oblivion, broken only occa- 
sionally by appearances on “Fighting Words”, has suddenly been 
rediscovered. It began late last summer when Coward-McCann 
was about to release the latest Callaghan novel, The Many-Colored 
Coat. First straw in the wind was the party called by Celebrities 
Services which displayed Canada’s Callaghan as official “Celebrity 
of the Day”. The movement gained more substantial impetus 
when it was revealed that Callaghan’s earlier novel, The Loved 
and the Lost, had piled up sales of close to half a million copies in 
a 35c newsstand edition by Signet. Then came publication of The 
Many-Colored Coat (by Macmillans in Canada). Critics on both 
sides of the border viewed this revised version of a story originally 
published in Maclean’s with mixed feelings; some thought it a 
triumph, others found it gimmicky and even a little contrived, but 
all found it interesting. Callaghan was back in the limelight. 
Then, in November, he received a double accolade. Maclean’s 
did a major piece on him. And in the New Yorker, Edmund Wil- 
son did a major critical article on Callaghan’s writings. Wilson 
was not without criticism of Callaghan’s occasionally too-facile 
passages, but the main tenor of his article was amazement that 
such an important writer could have been neglected for so long. 
Here’s how he concluded his article: “This reviewer . . . is now 
wondering whether the primary reason for the current underestima- 
tion of Morley Callaghan may not be simply a general incapacity 
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— apparently shared by his compatriots — for believing that a 
writer whose work may be mentioned without absurdity in associa- 
tion with Chekov’s and Turgenev’s can possibly exist in our day 
in Toronto.” To all of this we can add our own footnote: Morley 
Callaghan’s Stories, offered as the Readers’ Club Selection last 
September, was more popular with Club members than almost any 
other selection since the Club began. 


* * * 


One reviewer who has been consistently enthusiastic about Callag- 
han is the Toronto Star’s Bob Fulford. Bob himself is enjoying 
something of a boom. In early December the Canadian edition of 
Time carried an article on him, noting that the Star was an unex- 
pected place in which to find Canada’s only daily book column. 
The article also quoted James Thurber’s opinion that Fulford’s 
review of The Years With Ross was “one of the very best of the 
hundreds I have read.” Besides doing a daily book column, Bob, 
who is 28 years old, also keeps busy with a weekly art column, 
script writing for the C.B.C., radio art criticism, operetta-writing 


and even a little teaching. 
*” * * 


Do you remember that exchange in these columns a few months 
ago over our use (on the Club’s old book-order forms) of the word 
“Alternative” to refer to a choice from among three items? We 
behaved very badly throughout. It was Allan Sangster of the Cana- 
dian Authors’ Association who originally questioned our use of the 
word, pointing out that “alternative” could only properly be used 
to refer to a choice between two items. A number of members 
generously came to our defense, pointing out that the word was 
popularly and frequently used in the looser sense. Gleefully, we 
printed these comments in support of our original usage. But, alas, 
we went from our stylistic frying pan into a fire of clumsy error. 
For, in our smug rejoinder, we made the unforgivable mistake of 
confusing two Sangsters; we referred to Allan Sangster, our mem- 
ber and correspondent, as George Sangster. Thus and herewith our 
apologies to both Messrs. Sangster and our firm decision to avoid 
the word “alternative” for evermore. 


* * * 


The Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, sponsors of the well- 
known Couchiching Conferences, are building their 1961 Winter 
Conference around “The Price of Being Canadian”. The Con- 
ference will be held in Toronto on February 24-26. Principal 
speakers will be Frank Underhill, Dougles LePan and Hugh Mac- 
Lennan. Conference participants will take part in one of nine dis- 
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cussion groups; discussion group leaders will include Marshall 
McLuhan, J. M. S. Careless, Alan Jarvis and Alexander Brady 
among others. Persons wanting to attend the conference can get 
full details from C.I.P.A., 244 St. George Street, Toronto 5, Ont. 


AND REVIEWS 


A significant trend is developing in Canada. Time was when any- 
one who had a good word to say about Toronto ran the risk of be- 
ing cut by his friends, rejected by his children and scorned by 
Montrealers, Vancouverites and even Winnipeggers. Recently, 
however, it seems to have become the done thing to admit that 
Hogtown has some almost saving graces. One such apologist is 
a fast-rising photographer named Ralph Greenhill who expresses 
his attitude in a neat little book of photographs entitled The Face 
of Toronto (Oxford University Press, $3.00). 

Mr. Greenhill is not of course absolutely uncritical of To- 
ronto’s aspects and architecture (who could be?) and a charming, 
occasionally biting, hint of satire crops up in his photographs. A 
Danforth Avenue gospel temple obscured by a light-festooned used 
car lot, a decaying house and a growing junk pile on Mill Street 
and a composition of urban ugliness on Bay Stfeet near Dundas 
demonstrate that the photographer is not in the pay of the Chamber 
of Commerce. But his approach is affectionate as well, both in 
some prosaic photographs of new and old buildings and also in 
his now-famous Bay Street shot in which a one-way street arrow 
points directly left and a parking lot arrow points directly right. 
Alan Gowans has contributed an Introduction which in itself is 
worth the paltry $3.00 being charged for this book. 


ES * * 


Science, they say, ignores national boundaries. This is generally 
true, except these days where military security is involved, and it 
provides us with an excuse for presenting a review of a blatantly 
non-Canadian book. The book — or books — we have in mind 
are entitled The Intelligent Man’s Guide to Science (U of T Press, 
$15.00) and they are by Isaac Asimov. Dr. Asimov is a teacher 
of biochemistry at Boston University whose energy, diligence and 
imagination are almost incomprehensible to us lesser mortals. He 
pursues a full-time career of teaching and research but manages as 
well to be one of the best-known and most respected science fiction 
authors and a regular columnist for at least one magazine. On top 
of all this, he seems to have found time to produce what is un- 
doubtedly the best popular survey of science that has appeared in 
the last decade. 
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A lot of things can be said about The Intelligent Man’s Guide 
to Science. This is a set of two large and handsome volumes, pack- 
aged together in a sturdy shelf box. Between them, the two books 
— one on the physical sciences, the other on the biological sciences 
— contain 853 pages of text, including a special Appendix on the 
role of Mathematics in science and a full index. The books also 
have a total of 219 illustrations, including both some magnificent 
black and white photographs (from galaxies to viruses) and a num- 
ber of line drawings. This, then, is an elaborate production job 
and an impressive-looking piece of publishing. The money ob- 
viously lavished on production might have been wasted — as far 
as the reader was concerned — it it weren’t for Dr. Asimov’s con- 
summate skill as a science writer. 


Asimov weaves together an exciting history of science, a 
crystal-clear explanation of the principles of science and nature 
and a highly infectious sense of wonder in a narrative which is as 
stimulating and as fast-moving as a master adventure story. 


In fact, The Intelligent Man’s Guide to Science can easily be 
described as an adventure story. This is the adventure of the rest- 
less mind, presented at many levels. Asimov traces man’s oldest 
science, Astronomy, from primitive star-watching through the in- 
spired guesses of the Greeks and the great post-Renaissance chain 
of discovery running from Copernicus to Newton to today’s patient 
work with radio, telescopes and cameras. He traces the youngest 
science, organic chemistry, from the first messy, stinking test tubes 
of the mid-nineteenth century to the shadowland of today’s bio- 
chemists where the distinction between life and non-life seems to 
be bound up in the way you look at the complicated DNA mole- 
cule. He gives a brief but exciting account of the work of Darwin 
and Wallace. He describes cybernetics, the meeting ground between 
psychology and machinery. He narrates the heartening story of 
man’s growing understanding and conquest of disease and points 
up the dangers of the resulting population explosion. 


But the impact of these books cannot be explained in terms 
simply of their contents. For the real meaning of science — which 
Asimov demonstrates over and over again — is to be found in its 
implications for our understanding of the world. On the frontier 
of astronomy today, men are trying to peer into the mechanics of 
creation and into the meaning of time. On the frontiers of biology, 
men are reducing life to its simplest, molecular components and 
appreciating anew life’s miraculous complexity. Thus, this narra- 
tive rises above its own high plane of excellence and breaks 
through to a new level where the most profound questions that man 
can ask are posed and almost answered. 

* o * 
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This year, he has done even better with a new collection en- 
titled Adventures of a Columnist (McClelland & Stewart, $5.00). 
A lot of what a daily newspaper columnist writes inevitably is 
local in reference and ephemeral as literature. In his new book, 
Berton has avoided mystifying out-of-towners and boring the 
natives by carefully omitting columns which are lacking in long- 
term general interest. And he has made the remaining ones fas- 
cinating even to those of us who read them with pleasure when 
they first appeared by describing how they came to be written and 
what sort of reactions they elicited from readers. And, of course, 
many of the columns are illuminating even without explanation. 
Berton as an observant tourist in Moscow, Berton as an opponent 
of capital punishment, Berton as the embodiment of nostalgia for 
the good, old days—all these and many others will stand the test 
of time. Adventures of a Columnist is printed somewhat coyly on 
grey paper which we presume is meant to suggest newsprint, but 
is otherwise very attractively put together. 





* * * 











Mavor Moore is an extremely talented character. Recently he 
played King Lear in a Toronto Crest Theatre production. He is a 
sometime playwright, producer, director and composer. And now 
he turns up as the author of a book of humorous verse. And What 
Do You Do? (Dent, $1.50) is a little collection of light verses that 
appeared originally in Maclean’s. Mr. Moore’s verses deal with 
the professions, from the accountant to the diplomat, from the fu- 
neral director to the librarian. Some of the eight-line poems are 
pretty obvious (“The lawyer is your friend because/ He guides 
you through the maze of laws’’), but there are many delightful lines 
and some perceptive ones. For example: “Librarians within the 
cloister/ Are the pearls inside the oyster” and, on prostitutes, “If 
horizontal trade were halted/ Upright girls might be assaulted.” 
Each of the twenty-five verses is illustrated by ‘Haro’ of the 
Observer. 





* 2 * 





Unfortunately, Swann and Daphne (Oxford, $2.50) turned up too 
late for inclusion in our Christmas listing of children’s books. This 
is to be regretted because Anne Wilkinson’s fantasy is a major 
enchantment. Swann is a little boy who grows feathers instead of 
hair and Daphne is a little girl who grows leaves instead of hair. 
Together they meet both prejudice and love. And together they 
find eventual happiness in an ending reminiscent of ancient ballads, 
ancient myths. The little story may have deliberate Freudian over- 
tones but this will, in no way, detract from its appeal to children 
and adults. 























































With the recent parade of government leaders to the rostrum of the 
General Assembly, the United Nations has once again become the 
centre of world attention. Nikita Khruschov is as familiar on our 
television sets as John Diefenbaker. An interesting new book, How 
United Nations Decisions are Made, takes us behind the scenes at 
the U.N., not to the unproductive excitement of headline-making 
visits, but to the day-to-day workings of the organization where the 
real job is done. Perhaps it is unfortunate that the authors, John 
G. Hadwen of the Canadian Department of External Affairs and 
Johan Kaufman of the Netherlands Foreign Service, have been 
precluded by their official capacities from using anecdotes from 
their own U.N. experiences to illustrate the way that work is done 
there, for anecdotes seem to lie just beneath the surface in their 
book. 


They do, however, give a penetrating analysis of the East 
River variety of diplomacy, and, with their emphasis on economic 
assistance and the Special U.N. Fund for Economic Development, 
they trace the intricate path toward a United Nations decision. The 
many factors influencing a decision are ably discussed within the 
general context of the working of the U.N. machinery. Today, 
when the nature of the activities of the U.N. seems to be changing, 
this book contributes to our understanding of what the world or- 
ganization is best qualified to do by examining how it acts. It 
deserves reading not only by students and people in government 
but by everyone concerned with practical efforts to promote inter- 
national co-operation. Illustrated with photographs and diagrams 
and well printed by A. W. Sythoff, Leyden, Netherlands, it sells for 
$3.50 at most bookstores. 


RECENT CLUB SELECTIONS 


The following Club selections are available to Readers’ Club members at 
special Club prices. Any of these titles may be ordered in place of or in addition 
to this month’s Selection or Alternate. The Club can also supply its members with 
any book in print at regular retail prices, postage prepaid. 


MACLEAN’S CANADA edited by Leslie F. Hannon, A sumptuous collection in 
words and pictures of the best from Maclean’s Magazine. Published at $8.50. 
Member’s price $6.50. 


WHERE THE HIGH WINDS BLOW. David Walker’s large-scale novel about a 
twentieth-century Canadian tycoon. Published at $3.95. Member’s price $3.15. 
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THE MACKENZIE KING RECORD. Jack Pickersgill’s eye-opening presentation of 
King’s diaries. Published at $11.50. Members’ price $8.95. 

CANADA’S STORY IN SONG. Edith Fowke, Alan Mills and Helmut Blume present 
a delightful song-history of Canada. Published at $5.00. Members’ price $3.95. 


MAD SHADOWS. Marie-Claire Biais’ macabre novel of corruption and death. 
Published at $3.50. Members’ price $2.75. 


THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY. Brian Moore’s poignant story of an Irish 
immigrant’s battle against self-deception in alien Montreal. Published at $4.00. 
Member’s price $3.15. 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF CANADIAN VERSE edited by A. J. M. Smith. The 


new and definitive Canadian anthology with 319 poetic selections by almost 
a hundred poets. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.80. 


MORLEY CALLAGHAN’S STORIES. Fifty-seven dramatic and wise stories by 
Canada’s master literary craftsman. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 
THE POLITICS OF EDUCATION. Frank MacKinnon’s explosive rethinking of 


the problems of control over education in a democratic society. Published at 
$4.75. Member’s price $3.80. 


ARCADIAN ADVENTURES WITH THE IDLE RICH by Stephen Leacock, THE 
TIN FLUTE by Gabrielle Roy, AS FOR ME AND MY HOUSE by Sinclair 
Ross, OVER PRAIRIE TRAILS by Frederick Philip Grove and SUCH IS MY 
BELOVED by Morley Callaghan. Five distinguished New Canadian Library 
paperbacks. Published at $1.00 each. Member’s price is $4.00 for all five 
books. 


CANADIAN SHORT STORIES, edited by Robert Weaver. Twenty-seven carefully 
selected Canadian short stories in the Oxford World’s Classics series. This book 
is remarkable value for the reading dollar. Introduction by Robert Weaver. 
Published at $1.75. Member’s price $1.40. 


TAY JOHN. Howard O’Hagan’s haunting novel of conflict between nature and 
civilization in the Rockies. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 


THE SOCIAL CREDIT MOVEMENT IN ALBERTA. The phenomenal rise of 
Social Credit in the Hungry Thirties is described and analysed by Professor 
John A. Irving. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 


THREE AGAINST THE WILDERNESS. The amazing true story of a modern 
pioneer family and the miracle they wrought in the B.C. interior. Published 
at $5.50. Member’s price $4.40. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ. Mordecai Richler’s powerful 
novel about a Jewish boy from the Montreal slums who dreamed of owning 
land. Published at $3.75. Member’s price $2.95. 


THE DESPERATE PEOPLE by Farley Mowat. A hard-hitting account of the 
Eskimo’s misery and Canada’s shame. Published at $5.00. Member’s price 
$4.00. 


E. J. PRATT COLLECTED POEMS. Revised second edition of the works of 
Canada’s best-loved poet, with an introduction by Northrop Frye. Published 
at $5.00. Member’s price $3.95. 


FORM IN MUSIC. On two LP records, Helmut Blume describes and demonstrates 
the structure of music. Price $7.95 includes shipping. 


LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA. Alan Gowans describes and 
evaluates our architectural heritage. Published at $7.95. Member’s price $5.95. 
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ONE CHINESE MOON. Dr. J. Tuzo Wilson’s lighthearted but provocative account 
of Red China. Published at $5.50. Member’s price $4.25. 


DAYS OF LIVING by Martin Roher. A young man’s search for the meaning of 
life while he was dying of an incurable disease. Published at $4.00. Member's 
price $3.15. 


ESKIMO by Edmund Carpenter, Frederick Varley, Robert Flaherty. Words and 
pictures combine to convey a sense of the Eskimo’s view of the world and of 
himself. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 


A RED CARPET FOR THE SUN. The most complete collection of Irving Layton’s 
poetry yet published. Published at $3.50. Member’s price $2.75. 


FLAME OF POWER by Peter C. Newman. Fast-moving, provocative short biogra- 
phies of eleven of Canada’s greatest entrepreneurs. Published at $4.95. 
Member’s price $3.95. 


PEACEMAKER OR POWDER-MONKEY by James M. Minifie, an authoritative 
and passionate argument for a neutralist foreign policy for Canada and 
THE TRUE FACE OF DUPLESSIS by Pierre Laporte, the best-selling informal 
biography of Quebec’s late strong man. A Dual Selection. Published at $3.50 
each. Member’s price for both books $5.50. (These titles may be had in- 
dividually at retail price.) 


FRONTENAC, THE COURTIER GOVERNOR by W. J. Eccles. A masterful de- 


bunking of one of Canada’s historical heroes. Published at $6.50. Member's 
price $4.95. 


PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS by Yousuf Karsh. Incomparable portraits by a 
great photographer, flawlessly reproduced. Published at $17.50. Member's 
price $12.95. 


THE SHIP THAT DIED OF SHAME AND OTHER STORIES by Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat. The best stories about men, women and ships by a master storyteller. 
Published at $3.50. Member’s price $2.75. 


THE CRUISING AUK, wry, incisive lyric poems by George Johnston. Published 
at $2.50. Member’s price $2.00. 

CONTEMPORARY CANADA by Miriam Chapin. A friendly American journalist 
looks at our country without the usual rosy glasses. Published at $7.50. 
Member’s price $5.50. 


CANADIANS IN THE MAKING. A. R. M. Lower’s disturbing analysis of our 
civilization and how it got to be that way. Published at $8.50. Members’ price 
$6.50. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE MASS AGE. George Grant discusses God, morality, Marx- 
ism and the Mass Society in provocative Canadian terms. Published at $3.00. 
Member’s price $2.40. 

ROSES FOR CANADIAN GARDENS by Roscoe A. Fillmore. The first book to 
tell you all you need to know (and then some) about growing roses in the 
Canadian climate. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 

A LIFE IN THE THEATRE by Tyrone Guthrie. The great director’s lively account 
of his adventures on three continents. Published at $6.85. Member’s price 
$5.45. 

KLONDIKE CATTLE DRIVE. Norman Lee’s good-humoured journal of his epic 
attempt to drive a herd of cattle to the Klondike. Charmingly illustrated, 
beautifully produced. Published at $3.95. Member’s price $3.00. 


THE CANADIAN READER is published monthly by Readers’ Club of Canada Ltd., 
Box 507, Station F, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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